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Volume VIII, Number 40 


The League of Nations 


In this issue of INFORMATION SERVICE we present an objective description of the working of the League of Nations, 
the tenth anniversary of which will be observed on January 10, 1930. The fact that membership of the United States in 
the League is not a political issue seems to render the discussion in this SERvIcE entirely appropriate—TueE Epitor. 


The League of Nations was an inevitable outcome of 
the World War. In the course of the conflict, every bellig- 
erent and neutral became convinced that the end of the 
war must see the establishment of some peace machinery. 
When the peace conference met, there was no question 
about its dealing with that question as well as others. If 
there had been, the force and influence of Woodrow 
Wilson, President of the United States, would doubtless 
have thrown the balance in that direction. As things were, 
the peace conference established a League of Nations com- 
mission at its second plenary session, and Mr. Wilson, as 
president of the commission, contributed largely to bring- 
ing a plan into being. The resulting Covenant was incor- 
porated in the treaties of peace. When the first of them 
went into force on January 10, 1920, the League of Na- 
tions formally came into being. The Covenant, on account 
of its nature and its own provisions, has since existed as 
aseparate treaty rather than a part of any treaty of peace. 


The League is made up of states as members. The 
people of each state act on the international plane only 
through their governments, and it is upon the governments 
that the provisions of the Covenant directly bear. 


New STANDARDS OF CONDUCT 


The fundamental objects of the states which accept the 
Covenant, and which consequently are members of the 

gue, are “to promote international cooperation and to 
achieve international peace and security.” To those ends 
they have taken a series of engagements on behalf of their 
peoples which establish a set of standards for the guidance 
of their own conduct and for the control of their mutual 
relations. A close analysis of the Covenant exhibits 34 
Separate agreements and undertakings which set interna- 
tional standards or regulate international conduct. The 
members of the League are, therefore, a group of states— 
being 54 out of a possible 64—which have pledged their 
adherence to definite international principles. 


The salient engagements which they have taken between 
emselves are : 


(1) To meet together for the furtherance of their com- 


Mon interests, both as an organized whole and through 
epresentative organs. 


(2) To register for publication all treaties or interna- 
tional engagements which they may make so that their 
permanent relations may be known to all. 


(3) To bring about the reduction of their national arma- 
ments to the lowest point consistent with national safety. 


(4) To submit any disputes likely to lead to a rupture 
to some form of pacific settlement and not to resort to war 
until three months after the decision is known. 


(5) To cooperate generally in seeking the solution of 
matters of common interest. 


The most important feature of the League is the facility 
it affords for the conduct of international business. Before 
it existed, the need of multilateral agreements constantly 
necessitated the convening of international conferences. 
None of these could be completely prepared for and none 
was effectively correlated with the others. 


Tue MACHINERY OF THE LEAGUE 


The action of the entire League of Nations can be sum- 
marized as a cooperative effort to reach agreement upon 
matters of common interest to member states through the 
mechanism of the Assembly, the Council, committees 
created by them, and diplomatic conferences under League 
auspices or due to its activity—all of which are served by 
a central Secretariat. 


The Assembly of the League consists of representatives 
of all member states, meeting annually in September. It 
begins its deliberations, which may “deal with any matter 
affecting the peace of the world,” by discussion of a report 
from the Secretary General upon the work of the past 
year. This discussion takes on the aspect of a general de- 
bate on affairs of world moment. In 10 years, this wide 
range in discussion has never failed to produce new ap- 
proaches to international problems and new proposals of 
importance. It affords each government, from the smallest 
to the largest, an opportunity to defend its case, to explain 
its action, to propose new advances and to profess its 
international faith. After the general debate, the Assembly 
divides into committees, where the questions under con- 
sideration are examined in detail by representatives of all 
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member states. When they have perfected their conclu- 
sions, plenary sessions of the Assembly are held, and the 
representatives of the governments there adopt resolutions 
or recommendations which declare new policies in inter- 
national effort or instruct appropriate parts of the mech- 
anism how and what to seek in their continued labors. It 
is almost an annual occurrence that some question is before 
the Assembly that results in one of its committees becom- 
ing virtually an international conference and producing an 
international treaty for immediate signature and eventual 
ratification of the member states and other governments. 


The Council of the League is a delegated body, the mem- 
bership of which is based upon the principle that the 
governments interested in a question participate in the 
deliberations upon it. The Council consists of five “perma- 
nent members”—the British Empire, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan—all of which are states of “general in- 
terests” and are deemed to be affected by all matters likely 
to come before the body. Nine other member states are 
elected by the Assembly for three-year periods by annual 
rotations of three in order to give the whole Council of 14 
a character representative of the entire League member- 
ship. In addition to these 14, any state especially con- 
cerned with a matter before the Council sits with it as a 
member during the consideration of that question. It is a 
common occurrence for 12 or 15 other governments to be 
represented in this category during the week of a Council 
session. 

The Council beginning in January, 1930, will normally 
sit three times a year. For several years previously, it had 
sat four times a year. The January, 1930, meeting will 
mark the completion of 10 years of its operation and will 


be the 58th session. 


FUNCTIONS OF SECRETARIAT AND COMMITTEES 


In the first few years of the League, its organization de- 
veloped very rapidly. In the latter part of its first decade 
its work has become canalized, and for several years no 
major changes in its general outlines have taken place. 
An activity now requiring about 20,000 pages of printed 
matter per year to carry the record is handled with the 
aid of a Secretariat, whose organization is the simplest 
indication of the types of work done by the institution. 

The Secretariat consists of nearly 500 men and women 
working under the Secretary-General, Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, and handling the following subjects: Economic and 
financial questions ; problems of communications and tran- 
sit, international health, international bureaus and intellec- 
tual cooperation ; problems of the 15 mandates and reports 
of mandatories ; armaments ; administration of Danzig and 
the Saar and the problems of minorities ; the opium ques- 
tion and narcotic drugs problem; traffic in women and 
child welfare; humanitarian questions; the development 
of international law through codification. Besides, the Sec- 
retariat looks after the important matter of the registra- 
tion of treaties and their publication, so that there has been 
since the creation of the League an official edition of all 
the permanent agreements between nations for the conduct 
of their affairs. 

The vast scope of work indicated by these subjects was 
too complicated for the Assembly or Council alone to 
undertake. As a consequence, the Council, on the invita- 
tion of the Assembly, has appointed committees for the 
preliminary handling of the principal subjects. The com- 
mittees are assisted by experts of the Secretariat. One of 


the most important features of the committees is the 
varied make-up. The Economic and Financial Committes 
to take an example, are intended to bring to the membe 
states of the League the matured thought of experts i: 
those fields of activity upon the question before then: 
they are composed of persons representing  variog 
branches of their professional elements, but acting only 
a personal capacity. Questions like the opium traffic ay 
the reduction of armament are questions intimately afer. 
ing the policy, legislation and police controls of the stats 
Therefore, the committees on those subjects were cho 
as representatives of governments differently situated wit 
respect to the problem, with the idea that their proposk 
and discussions would gradually bring the official agrs 
ment requisite for progress. Still other committees, su} 
as the Health Committee, are a combination of goven. 
ment officials and private experts. In every case, perm. 
nent and temporary committees are selected with a viewt 
yielding the most fruitful results for the problem in hani 

To follow a question through the League machiney 
will give the best appreciation of the functions and ela 
ticity of international cooperation. The Permanent Ma. 
dates Commission, in studying the reports from th 
territories under administration in Africa, found evidene 
of the continued existence of slavery. The Assembly ani 
Council had a questionnaire on the subject circulated n 
1922. The 1923 Assembly did not find the replies suff- 
cient. In 1924, the Temporary Committee on Slavery wa 
appointed and for two years continued the investigation, 
ending with the preparation of a draft convention t 
abolish irregular forms of servitude which had been fount 
to exist. The Sixth Committee of the 1926 Assembl 
studied this project and, acting as an international confer 
ence, perfected it and opened it for signature on behalf o 
all governments in the course of its session. Six month; 
later the convention was in force. 


ConTINUOUS PrRocEss oF ATTAINING AGREEMENT 


That is the process that goes on endlessly at Geneva 
The question may go to a permanent committee, be te 
ferred to a special committee, even a series of spetid 
committees. When it has been fully studied and whet 
conclusions are formally drafted, they will most likely k 
submitted to a diplomatic conference for the perfection 0! 
a convention and its signing with a view to ratification 
governments. Sometimes, as in the slavery instance, the 
Assembly acts as a conference. 


There are three technical organizations in addition 
the autonomous International Labor Organization. The 
act for the member states of the League in the large field 
of economics and finance, of communications and trast 
and of health, in so far as the member states recognitt 
international problems of common interest in those fields 
Their regular business is to study questions and prepatt 
them for final action in diplomatic conferences. 

In at least one case, the nations were called upon 
determine their future course of action. This was 
World Economic Conference of May, 1927, when govet 
ments paid the expenses of delegations of private expe 
to meet and determine the economic state of the wot! 
and what agreements it was desirable to seek for impro 
ing it. The result was a final report, containing 
conclusions of principle but based upon the study 0 
series of 60 documents prepared by governments and & 
perts for the special guidance of the conference. Portiot 
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bf that report are being studied in committees and have 
resulted in a series of conferences which bids fair to con- 
tinue for a number of years. 

The processes thus briefly indicated are the uniformly 
significant feature of the League. Before the war, the 
relations of states were determined by an international 
law which contemplated each state as a separate unit. Here 
and there in international life, as a consequence of admin- 
istrative convenience—as in the case of the Universal 
Postal Union—or of sheer necessity—as in the case of the 
Universal Sanitary Union—international agreements had 
been made in the common interest by the handling of 
matters of general value to all countries. Occasionally, as 
at the Hague conferences, governments had agreed upon 
isolated principles of action. Neither in substance nor in 
content were such international treaties sufficient to affect 
the fundamental policies of the states which became parties 
to them. They created some machinery, but the work of 
preparing for and summoning international conferences 
was embryonic, and the slightest causes were occasions 
for postponement and delay of international gatherings. 
The Second Hague Conference was originally contem- 
plated for 1905; it only met in 1907. Before the World 
War, a decision to postpone the Third Hague Conference 
from 1914 to 1915 resulted in its not meeting at all. 


FUNDAMENTAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Two fundamental contributions have been made by the 
League of Nations to the structure of international rela- 
tions in the postwar period : 


(1) Its members have accepted in the Covenant the 
standards of conduct which have been referred to above 
and which by reason of the extent of their acceptance have 


created a supporting international morale for them. It is 
deemed inadvisable for any government to act counter to 
those standards, even though it may not be a member of 
the League and may contest certain details of some of the 
specific engagements. 


(2) The machinery of international relations has been 

developed through the existence of the organs of the 

e into an automatic system of international coopera- 

tion, Whatever the subject under discussion, a failure to 

agree at any particular time is not fatal to international 

agreement, since additional meetings can always be held 
to reconsider a current difficulty. 

A third new feature added to international life by the 
existence of the League is the “Geneva atmosphere.” In 
former days the conduct of international affairs was essen- 
tially on the bilateral plane of diplomacy. An ambassador 
and a minister of foreign affairs met to seek individual 
advantages for their countries. They fell into agreement 
and contributed to the common interest by a sort of proc- 
ess of elimination—a 50-50 balance of interests. At Geneva 
the interest of one state is not half of the interests in- 
volved. Moreover, the discussion would not take place at 
all if all countries represented did not regard eventual 
agreement as in their common interest. The “Geneva at- 
mosphere,” then, consists in the first instance of a disposi- 
tion to cooperate on the part of the representatives of 
states. The social pressure of the “atmosphere” is con- 
siderable. A representative who stubbornly and unreason- 
ably sticks to a point of view on a given matter does not 

either to his personal popularity or to that of his gov- 
‘rament. On the other hand, there is general understand- 
Ing and approval of any one who reasonably and courte- 
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ously defends his national interest, even at the expense of 
an immediate general agreement. A contributing factor to 
the “Geneva atmosphere” is the Secretariat, composed of 
highly trained experts, dealing with the subject involved 
from a detached, practical and scientific point of view, 
appreciative of the national interests of all the countries 
they serve, and familiar with the possibilities of reaching 
a compromise or of attaining an end by a different ap- 
proach to the problem. Another contributing factor to the 
“Geneva atmosphere” is the fact that the organization of 
the League is both a large and a continuing machine. 
Therefore, A and B, the representatives of two states with 
adverse interests, may find themselves strenuously opposed 
to each other in the morning, while in the afternoon it 
becomes their duty to sit together upon a committee 
charged with elaborating a proposal in accordance with 
their common Covenant and intended to meet the approval 
of all their colleagues. All these practical reasons—not 
to mention the obvious one of the continuity of personal 
acquaintance—serve to maintain a cooperative disposition 
and an attitude of accommodation among the persons who 
conduct the affairs of their countries at Geneva. 


Peace BY DEVELOPING AGREEMENT 


The peace objectives of the modern states associated in 
the League of Nations may be defined as a process of 
successful living by the proper ordering of all elements of 
life which require joint consideration, control or regula- 
tion. Its attack on the war system, toward which it is in 
eventual opposition, is indirect, but none the less real. 
There is a syllogism often used at Geneva and more often 
the basis of League practice: You will never have a war 
unless there is a dispute which the nations concerned are 
unable to settle for themselves. You will never have such 
a dispute if proper principles have been applied in han- 
dling the subject matter of the question and if there are at 
hand appropriate instruments for handling it. Reasoned 
out a little farther, this means that war occurs only be- 
cause governments have been unable to settle their dis- 
putes ; and, to a very great extent, that differences attain 
the stature of troublesome disputes because the govern- 
ments concerned lack either common agreement upon 
principles or the mechanism of pacific settlement exactly 
adjusted to their solution. 


SOLVING PROBLEMS OF PRINCIPLE 


The member states of the League of Nations began 
using its machinery to solve the problems which bothered 
them and hampered their own progress. In addition, in 
1920 there were many questions of principle which were 
generally recognized as desirable, but which could not 
easily be welded into international agreements or prin- 
ciples. 

A few illustrations will indicate typical uses of the 
League of Nations by the member states. An international 
convention for the repression of the traffic in women and 
children made in 1910 was scarcely more than a declara- 
tion of intention. The member states in 1921 used the 
League to determine the status of the subject and to es- 
tablish the foundations of a system of international co- 
operation which steadily expands in effectiveness. The 
desirability of freedom of transit and the international in- 
terest in waterways passing through more than a single 
state were recognized. Formal conventions and statutes 
establishing standards of treatment under both heads were 
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effected. Following the World War, the formalities of 
customs control were especially onerous. Travelers were 
subject to the most detailed examinations, varying from 
border to border. Trade could be conducted with scarcely 
any two countries by means of the same forms of invoice, 
bills of lading or methods of entry, though in substance 
the same requirements were demanded everywhere. By 
the mere process of getting together, the states were able 
to homologate these systems, to establish standard forms, 
and thus greatly to facilitate intercourse. 


SoLvING ProBLEMS OF PROGRESS 


The continuity of the League machinery has enabled 
the states to proceed further—to define their practices, to 
improve their means of intercourse and to insure their 
progress. 

As illustrations of this type of work may be mentioned 
in the first instance the protocol on arbitration clauses in 
commercial matters. The shuttle of foreign trade creates 
constant and almost innumerable frictions, mostly minor 
in significance and innocent in intent, but troublesome in 
themselves and often capable of creating ill feeling be- 
tween peoples and governments. The existence of foreign 
chambers of commerce in many cities had led to the de- 
velopment of conciliatory procedures. But such methods 
of accommodation had no legal force. As a consequence, 
differences between foreign commercial interests and na- 
tional interests might or might not be settled when they 
ceased to trouble; and in any case an award gave no in- 
surance for the future, since the same question might rise 
to plague any number of traders. What was obviously 
needed was an international recognition of the decisions 
effected by these arbitrations, so that the decisions would 
have a standing in the country where they were rendered 
and serve both as a guide and as a control for foreign 
interests. The result of the examination, study and con- 
clusions upon this problem was the protocol on arbitral 
clauses in commercial matters of September 24, 1923, and 
a convention on the execution of foreign arbitral awards 
of September 26, 1927. Both documents as it happened 
were perfected by committees of the Assembly, acting as 
international conferences. 


Every country seeks to keep track of the foreign trade 
between itself and other countries. Each also makes ex- 
tensive study of the trade statistics of its peers with a 
view to better understanding the economic phenomena of 
the world in which it tries to improve its condition. From 
the outset, the League’s Economic Section has issued sta- 
tistics to supply these wants, but there had been very little 
effective cooperation and agreement among the statis- 
ticians as to the bases and methods of presenting their 
data. It was natural for the government statistician to base 
his summaries upon the fiscal year of his country. Fiscal 
years, however, begin on January 1, April 1, July 1 and 
other dates. The differences in method were almost in- 
numerable. Many of them were unnecessary. Worst of 
all, the differences frequently led to conclusions which 
created misunderstandings among peoples and led to arti- 
ficial rivalries. As a matter of improving the basis of 
knowledge, of contributing to international cooperation 
and of enabling commerce and industry properly to ap- 
praise their status, an international convention concerning 
economic statistics was signed at Geneva on December 
14, 1928. 

That document is a fair sample of how technical the 
organization of the world for peace becomes. It sounds 


simple for states to agree “to compile and_ publish jy'MM@paret 
respect of every part of the territories under their af. Fterna 
ministration” at least annual returns on external trade, Ambas: 
occupations, agriculture, live stock, forestry and fish. Byhe Gre 
eries, mining and metallurgy, industry, and index numbers ithe Cot 
of prices. But ought United States statistics to compris Bfechnic 
those of Alaska and Hawaii? If some understanding Bthe Co 
is not reached on such a point, the statistics for the [whethe 
world will remain uncertain. The conference in question the pri 
solved the problem by an actual examination of th BHowevi 
political and administrative relations of all parts of the Breferre 
world to each other and attached to their convention a Bminds ; 
list of countries defining—for statistical purposes—those [Bone sta 
relations for 208 areas. advanté 


Thus, there is constant development of definiteness in iltaly h 
the daily relations which states maintain with each other Sea we 
through the operation of the League. rg 
0 m 
ARBITRATION BEFORE RESORT TO WAR Council 
restrict 
orfu i 


The existence of the League of Nations made possible 
the establishment and the functioning of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, which is at the present 
time almost literally a “World Court.” By its Covenant 
it binds member states not to go to war before sub onthe 
mitting differences likely to lead to a rupture to judicial eoncilia 
settlement—which means submission to the Court—to fiGreek 
arbitrators of their own selection, or to a form of con- fisudden 
ciliation. With 54 states accepting that obligation and fof the 
none denying its propriety, two practical facts became fAtion o 
evident: first, that an actual hurdle was erected before eonstan 
the possibility of a resort to war; secondly, that the Jindemn 
methods of pacific settlement became a practical object Metweer 
of statesmanship both as to their employment and their fRhat br 
development. reek 


It may also be remarked that the operation of this retin 
general obligation of submitting a national case in an ng 
international dispute for review by disinterested third MPtV 
parties cut squarely across the old theory that a state —P™nu 
did as it pleased and admitted no effective modification B Ap ; 
of its individual attitude unless forced to do so. bility 

The World War left a multitude of differences um JRraduai 
settled between European states. Many of them were Bact or 
adjusted by treaty arrangements; others were referred Bivendi 
to Geneva. Their subject matter was of less importance Bpver | 
than the fact that their reference was inculcating both JPountri 
a habit and a fashion of seeking the solution of disputes JBeure 
by the aid of third parties. omplis 

licatio 
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FEATURES OF DispuTE SETTLEMENT 


It is interesting to note how this habit has growt, 
how it has tended to clarify the nature of internation 
disputes, and how it has also created precedents for the 
future. Disputes referred directly to the League have 
fallen under the jurisdiction of the Council. 

Finland and Sweden both claimed the Aaland Islands 
in 1920. The territorial nature of the stake involved t 
fundamental principle of state sovereignty. By adopting 


an elastic procedure, the Council arrived at a solution Been e; 
through the aid of expert investigators, jurists, and the find a 
convening of a conference establishing the principle 0! erence 
neutralization. ttica 

The principles involved in the dispute between Greett (i Whi 


and Italy in 1923 raised most delicate questions of juris JR Co 
prudence and policy. The initial fault was the murder, 
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parently by Greek nationals, of Italian members of an 
nternational commission acting for the Conference of 
Ambassadors. Italy pronounced an ultimatum and seized 
he Greek island of Corfu as a gauge. Greece appealed to 
he Council at a time when the Assembly was in session. 
Technically, the murder was a fault committed against 
he Conference of Ambassadors, and the question of 
whether that body or the Council of the League was 
he primary forum for the question was long debated. 
However, it is significant that the question is always 
referred to as the Corfu dispute, indicating that in all 
minds it really involved that subtle political question of 
one state using an injury to acquire a purely national 
advantage. For if, in securing justice for the murders, 
Italy had secured a control over Corfu, the Adriatic 
Sea would have become practically an Italian lake. The 
dispute itself was technically settled by the Conference 
of Ambassadors, but its concurrent discussion by the 
Council of the League and its suggestions effectively 
restricted the settlement to the actual injury involved. 
orfu is as Greek as it ever was. 


In addition to these qualities of elasticity of method 
and of the restriction or elimination of ulterior objectives 
m the part of disputants, a third feature of the Council’s 
onciliatory methods may be mentioned. The Bulgaro- 
reek border disturbance in October, 1925, caused the 
sudden convening of the Council and a rapid allaying 
f the actual tension. A commission examined the situ- 
ation on the ground and found there conditions which 
ostantly invited friction. As a result, while imposing an 
indemnity upon Greece, the League secured an agreement 
between the parties which revised physical arrangements 
hat bred friction and has since resulted in Bulgaro- 
steek cooperation on border control, in addition to 
ating the necessary atmosphere for the friendly re- 
asting of the two countries’ mutual relations. These 
provements may be ascribed in large measure to the 
ontinuity of League procedure. 


state 
cation 


An interesting aspect of the Council’s procedure is its 
bility to keep an insoluble question in cold storage and 
fadually to transform an illegal situation based upon 


were #act or even upon treaty into an orderly and legal modus 
ferred BPivendi, Such has been the Lithuanian-Polish dispute 
rtanct Mover Vilna, which began nearly 10 years ago. Both 
x both Frountries had historical claims to Vilna, but by its actual 
sputes FPeizure the Pole Zeligowski attempted to create an ac- 
omplished fact in favor of Polish ownership. The com- 
pications of the ensuing difficulty have been subjected to 
he most extreme defense and attack. Yet throughout the 
sown, riod of the dispute, no outbreak save for minor border 
ational listurbances has occurred, and the successive decisions 
or the pp! the Council upon specific points before it have created 
. have fF basis for arrangements accepted by both parties. 
i Paciric SETTLEMENT AGREEMENTS 
e 
lopting ff The influence of the League in pacific settlement has 
olution #en extensive with respect to treaties in both a positive 
nd the Bnd a negative way. Positively, the Assembly as a con- 
iple of rence produced the Statute of the World Court for 
ghiication by the member states. The Optional Clause, 
Greece (MM Which states agree to be summoned by others before 
f juris Court, has been signed by members of the League in 
murder, Btherance of their general obligations under the Cove- 
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nant and in response to resolutions of the Assembly. It 
is an established practice that international arrangements 
agreed upon at Geneva provide that disputes as to the 
interpretation or application of them shall be left to 
settlement by the Court or some other defined jurisdiction. 
This practice has also been followed in many bilateral 
treaties. In 1928, the whole system of pacific settlement 
was regarded as developed sufficiently to be susceptible 
to partial codification. The result was the General Act 
for Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, which 
consists of chapters on conciliation, arbitration, and judicial 
settlement, with detailed procedural provisions, so ar- 
ranged that the document can be accepted in whole or in 
part with or without reservations. Any acceptance of it 
will insure the identical engagement between all parties 
rather than a series of different engagements to the same 
end. This unification of technical substance will facilitate 
development of a single and world-wide system of pacific 
settlement. 


Emphasis has been placed upon the importance of the 
standards of conduct established by League action. This 
is derived from the fact that the engagements at Geneva 
are multilateral and consequently multiply very rapidly. 
One thinks of international treaties either as single docu- 
ments or as engagements between pairs of states. A 
multilateral convention, however, is an instance of inter- 
national mass production. Such a treaty binds each con- 
tracting party to each of the other contracting parties 
and consequently its mere existence has a far-reaching 
effect. The Covenant of the League, as an example, is 
effective between 54 member states, each to each. There- 
fore, every one of 54 states is bound equally to 53 others, 
so that the single document represents 2,862 legal obli- 
gations. Since we think of treaties more easily as between 
pairs of states, and since the bilateral treaty represents 
an engagement of A to B and of B to A, it obviously 
represents two legal obligations. Therefore, the Covenant 
with 54 members is the actual mathematical equivalent 
of 1,431 bilateral treaties of the same content. 


This phenomenon of mass production gives some idea 
of the far-reaching effect of the system of pacific settle- 
ment, of which the elements have been described above. 
Taking into account all engagements for pacific settle- 
ment made under the influence of the League, they attain 
a total of the equivalent of more than 10,000 bilateral 
treaties. There are now 285 treaties, multilateral and bi- 
lateral, which confer jurisdiction upon the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, in addition to its Statute 
and Optional Clause. Not a month passes without seeing 
an increase in this network of formal undertakings to 
substitute a system of pacific settlement for the war 
system. 


INFLUENCE ON GOVERNMENT Poticy 


The negative side of the influence of the League on 
pacific settlement is to many more interesting than its 
positive side. Very few of the hundreds of treaties made 
containing these provisions—the bilateral treaties alone 
number over 370—have ever been used, and comparatively 
few of them are likely to be used. The reason is not far 
to seek. The force of the Covenant engagements in estab- 
lishing habitual standards of conduct for states and the 
widespread activity of the League in bringing about 
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orderly agreement upon the great variety of matters of 
common international interest combine to account for 
this phenomenon. The states, having agreed to these 
texts, conform their normal action to them, naturally 
preferring to settle their differences of interpretation 
by mutual adjustment and, therefore, will seldom find 
it necessary to raise a question of formal interpretation. 
The effect is even more striking in the case of treaties 
specifically for pacific settlement. No government enters 
such a treaty with the deliberate intention of not con- 
forming to it. Therefore, the text of the treaty is not 
only an acceptance of its defined jurisdiction, but also a 
declaration of policy. The foreign office consequently 
adjusts its conduct of relations in such a way that, if a 
dispute should arise within the jurisdiction of the treaty, 
its own case would stand a chance of winning before a 
disinterested tribunal. 


CHANGING ATTITUDE TOWARD ARMAMENTS 


The makers of the Covenant of the League provided 
for the reduction of armaments “to the lowest point con- 
sistent with national safety and the enforcement by 
common action of international obligations.” The task 
of formulating plans to that end was intrusted to the 
Council, and the problem has now been under investiga- 
tion for 10 years. Not much of a tangible character has 
taken place—a protocol prohibiting chemical and_bac- 
teriological warfare in force among 19 states, and a con- 
vention on the trade in munitions not yet in force. But 
the constant examination of the subject has demon- 
strated its almost infinite complexity and has resulted in a 
gradual drawing together of the numerous and con- 
tradictory theses which governments held respecting the 
problem of armament. It can be said that the attitude of 
both governments and peoples in 1930 is radically different 


toward the whole question of armament from what it was 
in 1920. 


The initial investigation of the armament problem by 
the League emphasized the likelihood of attack. The con- 
ception was the military one that the state must be pre- 
pared against any potential enemy. The membership of the 
League is made up of great states, medium states, and 
small ones meeting together. Two points became apparent : 
potential enemies were among the negotiators; it became 
awkward to push that argument too far. The great 
majority of the member states were small, not physically 
capable of attack, and themselves the safer just in pro- 
portion as their larger peers were less armed. They 
rapidly made their influence felt in favor of radical 
reduction. 


The great states emphasized “national safety.” An 
examination of what that meant brought out the ad- 
mission that it is a subjective and not an objective con- 
sideration. Since that has been admitted, the old assump- 
tion that national armament was exclusively a matter for 
national military appraisal has ceased to be as potent as 
it formally was. Brought in the intimacy of committee 
meetings to explain convincingly their armament needs, 
governments have shifted their subjective points of view 
and have made real efforts to examine their armament 
requirements in terms convincing to their fellow states 
and not simply reflective of their national dispositions. 


It is a curious commentary on current international 
affairs that the governments of the world as a whole are 
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farther advanced toward the settlement of the problem ¢ 
armament reduction than the peoples. The extensiyf 
records of the League armament committees and cop One 
missions frequently record remarks to the effect that th diplome 
spokesman of the government would be willing to agry plained 
to some point, except that public opinion at home woul The m 
not accept it. The situation is understandable, becaugff nant ur 
the subject is tremendously complicated and the Solving until re 
of any particular factor involves a reexamination of thi to the « 
whole problem and makes possible practical decisiouff istered, 
that were previously unthinkable. Public opinion can naff lication 
keep track of so many details. 


Yet public opinion and governments are both recasting “"" 
their judgment upon armament from the point of view oj S%"S 
new principles, wholly or partly due to League activities been fi 
Since 1924, the slogan “arbitration, security, disarmament 
has been the key to a new orientation of thought. De 
veloped in speeches of the British and French prim 
ministers in the Assembly, it immediately took hold as a 
important doctrine. Reduction of armament, they sail 
was possible only through developing the subjective seny 
of security, which divested peoples of the fears of attad 
that bred armament; security is powerfully aided by th 
development of arbitration in the broadest sense, so tha 
pacific settlement becomes a true substitute in all disputs 
for reliance upon armament. 


As a consequence, in five years attention has been cor 
centrated upon developing a system of pacific settlement 
as a direct answer to the armament question. The work 
thus realized created the conditions under which tk 
Briand-Kellogg treaty for the renunciation of war asa 
instrument of national policy became possible in 192. 


While the progress of thought on the subject has tho 
been notable, actual progress toward agreement has be 
slight as yet, though the feeling is general that agreemer 
in a formal conference is not far off. Specifically a dri 
skeleton convention was adopted on first reading in 1) 
by the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmamet 
Conference; its second reading was interrupted by 
debate on whether a more fundamental disarmame 
scheme was practicable; in April, 1929, part of the dr 
skeleton was passed on second reading in a session! 
which the United States and other states vied with ea 
other in reducing claims theretofore doggedly supportel 


For nearly three years the real obstacle has been st 
to be the requirements of certain states which do 1 
concern others. One of these will illustrate the wh0 
There are only five naval powers of serious size. 1if 
have problems, such as the size of cruisers and the manmt 
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of figuring tonnage, which virtually do not concern My 
50 or so of their peers, which will accept any form range 
agreeable to the five. As a consequence, the League “§ ara, 
sembly has twice successively called for the “mutt 995 
concessions by governments in regard to the propo vit, 
they prefer” in order that the solution of the problem @§ py, 
be attained and the Preparatory Commission may COmpE® ment 
its work of framing a preliminary draft convention [0% inf,i 
conference to consider. When a world-wide requitems that 
hinges on the agreement of a few, they have little Cho mem 
but to give the problem attention. That is what is haprl§ no 3 


ing at the London Naval Conference beginning on Jaa 
ary 21. After its decisions have been arrived att 
League’s Preparatory Commission will stand a 0 
chance of completing its work. 
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VALUE OF TREATY PUBLICATION 


One of the Wilsonian 14 points related to “open 
diplomacy.” This phase the American President ex- 
plained to mean really the abolition of secret agreements. 
The members of the League of Nations in their Cove- 
nant undertake that none of their treaties shall be binding 
vine until registered with the Secretariat for publication. Up 
to the end of October, 1929, 2,181 treaties had been reg- 
istered, and the United States had filed four for pub- 
lication without registration. (Other treaties of the United 
States were registered by the other party.) In addition, 
several hundred documents relating to accessions, abro- 
gations, and amendments of the treaties registered had 
heen filed and published. For the first time in history, 
the League of Nations Treaty Series publishes to the 
world the authentic texts of the permanent agreements 
between the nations of the world. 


A treaty is a much misunderstood document. Here and 
there in history a state has violated a treaty, and it is 
customary to assume that treaties can not be depended 
upon, As a matter of fact, the actual violation of a treaty 
has very seldom occurred. However, a treaty is a defi- 
nite contract, and a state is entirely within its rights 
in insisting upon the letter of the contract, the popular 
impression that its substance is its general spirit not- 
withstanding. 


In the nature of international relations, treaties represent 
the permanent policy of the countries parties to them. 
They determine their casual relations by exchanges of 
correspondence ; their permanent relations take the form 
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192% Gof formal and reciprocal engagements expressed in treaty 
nei form. The League of Nations Treaty Series is, therefore, 
ras eect more than an extensive set of volumes. It is a 
reemeamemtror of all that the states of the world deem permanently 
a useful for the regulation of their intercourse with each 
in IS other. Its convenience as a source of information results 
mame "ore than ever in the decisions of some countries becom- 
dy ing precedents for the action of others. An illustration 
Series of exchange of notes on the repatriation of 
nr digg "ane persons. Five or six years ago the Scandinavian 
ssion i CuMtries arranged for the solution of that social prob- 
rith ead lem ; the publication of the texts in the Treaty Serics 
port called it to the attention of other countries, and there are 
, now 25 or 30 such arrangements in force. In more im- 
een SR portant matters, there is clear evidence, for example, in 
fecent commercial treaties, that improvements in texts 
e wid 


previously published are becoming standardized by their 
sneral adoption in later documents. 


The objections to the “old diplomacy” and also to the se- 
ret treaties revolved mainly around a single type of ar- 
fangement. This was a type in which A and B reached an 
‘greement affecting the interests of C. In December, 

B 925, Great Britain and Italy exchanged notes dealing 
«am “th their potential interests in concessions in Ethiopia. 
B ‘he notes were communicated to the Ethiopian govern- 

ment by the parties, which disclaimed any intention of 
infringing on any Ethiopian rights. The regent directed 
that a protest be sent to Geneva for circulation to all 
members of the League in which he informed them that 
to British-Italian arrangement would have the slightest 
alue in his country unless with the voluntary assent of 
8 government. While it does not appear that Great 
Titain and Italy had any ulterior motives in their action, 
ine incident served notice that a pre-war practice was no 
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longer possible. The Ethiopian protest was incorporated 
by reference in the Treaty Series by a note attached to 
the British-Italian documents. 


HUMANITARIAN COOPERATION 


The tremendous social disturbances of the World War 
left the peoples of Eastern Europe anemic and subject to 
the ravages of diseases. So acute was the situation in 1920 
there was serious apprehension that the cholera in Eastern 
Europe would sweep across the continent. The Council 
of the League set its health officials to work, and the 
Epidemic Commission drew a “sanitary cordon” from 
north to south in the vicinity of the Russian border and by 
organizing inspection and by other measures confined 
the plague and protected the lives of hundreds of millions 
of people. 

In meeting that crisis, the Epidemic Commission had to 
study the origin of the plague, and this led to an exten- 
sive investigation in the Far East. It was found, histori- 
cally and presently, that the great plagues that have 
scourged mankind rise in the East and are disseminated 
westward, very largely by shipping communications. In 
consequence, there was set up at Singapore on the Straits 
Settlements the Eastern Bureau of the League’s Health 
Organization in 1925. Its inauguration was preceded by 
a conference of the health administrations of the Far 
East, as a result of which it was intrusted with the duty 
of receiving from all possible stations reports on port 
health conditions and of transmitting them telegraphically 
to health administrations throughout the world. Every 
Friday from wireless stations on the China coast and in 
the East Indies there is now flashed to over 120 public 
health administrations throughout the world the exact 
information regarding epidemic diseases in nearly 150 
ports of the Indian Ocean, the Pacific Ocean and the South 
Sea Islands. No plague-carrying rat as an enemy of human 
life has been able to compete with that electric warning. 


Those weekly flashes are only the high spots of an elab- 
orate service. Full reports of all contagious diseases are 
made by health administrations to Geneva and are pub- 
lished for study by the protectors of human life. In 1926, 
this service prepared the only scientific history of the out- 
break and subsidence of an epidemic which the world has 
ever had. Influenza broke out in Europe; information was 
collected concerning it from 30 countries, and the result- 
ing history of its course has proved to be of fundamental 
scientific value in the fight against communicable disease. 


UNIFYING THE WorRLD OF KNOWLEDGE 


Quite different but equally far-reaching is the work 
in intellectual cooperation. An International Committee 
directs an International Institute and is aided by a series 
of national committees, as well as delegates appointed by 
states themselves. The world of thought and learning had 
never before been subject to coordination. Once the prob- 
lem was posed, however, an embarrassing number of op- 
portunities presented themselves. 

The work of intellectual cooperation is divided into 
four main categories: university relations, science and 
bibliography, arts and letters, and intellectual rights. The 
organizations capable of representing the universities of 
each country as a whole have met annually since 1926 to 
discuss and solve their common problems. The extraor- 
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dinary migration of students and teachers in these days 
is being brought into some semblance of order. Student 
organizations meet under its auspices. 

The resources of knowledge expressed in the form of 
library books attracted attention and a system was created 
to facilitate loaning and exchange of rare works. World- 
wide cooperative bibliographies in various scientific fields 
are being fostered. Such common problems as improve- 
ment of the scientific methods of preserving manuscripts 
and rare books command attention. In arts and letters, 
the union catalog of museums, uniform methods for the 
reproduction of works of art, a census of the world’s 
extant sculpture, means of reproducing casts are being 
undertaken. Preservation of the records of popular art 
has been the object of congresses and exhibitions. Prob- 
lems created by the motion picture have called forth an 
International Institute established at Rome. 

In the field of intellectual rights attention has been 
given to the more adequate protection of literary and 
artistic property and the possibility of enabling the dis- 
coverer of scientific facts to benefit from their industrial 
exploitation. The legal status of international organizations 
made up of private citizens offers a fruitful field of 
inquiry. 

The Assembly of the League in 1924 called for an ex- 


amination of instruction in the schools on the work 
the League. A committee examined the question and ¢ 
first official international text-book was issued last yey 
under the title Aims and Organization of the League, 
Nations. 


Literally dozens of promising fields of internatiog) 
activity are being explored at Geneva. Some of them 
highly scientific in object and result; others are hi 
romantic. So varied are they that the full list of thy 
would be unintelligible or uninteresting to any particuly 
reader. To explain them all would require touching alm 
all the phases of human activity. The League of Natio 
is equipped and keyed to give appropriate attention 4 
any international problem which the governments, of whit 
it is composed, decide to intrust to it. 


All League of Nations publications may be secured frm 
the World Peace Foundation, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Bo 
ton, Mass. The League of Nations After 10 Years, § 
Summary of Its Organization and Its Accomplishment 
by Raymond Leslie Buell, may be secured from the For 
eign Policy Association, 18 East 41st Street, New Yo 
City. Other material may be secured from the Leage 
of Nations Association, 6 East 39th Street, New Yor 
City. 
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